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The second missionary journey came to an end when Paul returned 
to Antioch (Acts 18:22). "Having spent some time there, where 
he was first ordained a missionary to the Gentiles (13:3), he 
departed" (18:23). This began the third missionary journey. 
For convenience this tour may be analyzed as follows: (I) Paul's 
journey from Antioch to Ephesus; (II) Paul's ministry at Ephesus; 
(III) Paul's journey to Macedonia, Achaia, and Jerusalem. 

I. PAUL'S JOURNEY FROM ANTIOCH TO EPHESUS 

(Acts 18:23 — 19:1) 
This trip was not an evangelistic tour and it was a hurried one 
He went through the region of Galatia and Phrygia (18:23) — 
the upper country (19:1) — where he had previously been (16:6) 
and where churches had been organized, stopping only long enough 
to see and encourage the disciples. His heart was leading him to 
Ephesus, the center of that district which made the only gap in the 
continuous line of churches from Antioch to Corinth. After leaving 
the sphere of his former labors in Galatia and Phrygia he evidently 
did not take the generally traveled route to Ephesus which passed 
through Laodicea and Colossae, as a letter written later indicates he 
had never been in these cities (Col. 2:1). The route, therefore, is 
uncertain. He came to Ephesus as quickly as possible both because 
of his own desire and also to redeem a promise of long standing 
(Acts 18:20, 21). 

II. PAUL'S MINISTRY AT EPHESUS 

(Acts 19:1 — 20:1; 20:17-35; I Cor. 15:32; 16:8,19; II Cor. 

1:8-10; Rom., chap. 16). 
1. The city. — Ephesus was a great lodestone to Paul. He not 
only greatly desired to leave a finished work of evangelization in Asia 

1 This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons from August 15 to 
September 12. 
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Minor — and the western part had hitherto been practically untouched 
— but the city in itself made a great appeal. Paul was dominantly 
an urban man. He loved the city with its seething life. He had 
planned his campaign with cities as the bases of operations. Already 
he had labored at Antioch, Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens. His 
eyes were even now turned upon Rome, the imperial city (Rom. i : 13), 
but before going farther west Ephesus claimed him. Ephesus had 
been the capital city of the Roman province of Asia (Asia Minor) 
for more than two hundred years and in trade, culture, political influ- 




GENERAL VIEW OF EPHESUS AS IT WAS IN 1830 



ence, and oriental splendor it rivaled Antioch of Syria and Alexandria 
of Egypt, the other two great cities of the eastern Mediterranean. 

It lay on the great trading route between Rome and the East, situ- 
ated on the Cayster three miles from the sea; it was also a meeting- 
point of many intersecting and converging roads; all of which made 
Ephesus one of the great trading and commercial centers of the Roman 
empire. Here was gathered a truly cosmopolitan population, both 
resident and transient. The Jews had a large colony in the city with 
their own synagogue (Acts 18:19). Pagan schools of philosophy 
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flourished (19:9) with their own lecture-halls and attendants. The 
amusements of the city focused in the great theater which seated from 
25,000 to 50,000 spectators, and which was in almost daily use by the 
fun-loving populace. But Ephesus' fame rested largely on its magni- 
ficent temple of Diana. The city was known as "The temple-keeper 
of the great Diana," whose wooden image, said to have fallen from 
heaven (19:35), lay within the massive and splendid building 




EPHESUS: SITE OF THE THEATER 



built by the contributions of all Asia. "The sun saw nothing in its 
course more magnificent than Diana's temple." The adored deity 
of the Ephesians was not the chaste goddess of the Greeks, but rather 
she was the Cybele of the Phrygians, the Astarte of the Phoenicians, 
"the impersonation of the vitality and reproductive powers of nature," 
and her worship was made the sanction of the grossest immorality 
and sensuality. 

Here, if ever, Paul had a chance to prove whether or not the gospel 
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was a real power unto the salvation both of the Jew and of the Gentile 
(Rom. 1:16). 

The presence of the temple with its multitudinous ceremonies and 
feasts, of the pleasure-seeking crowds which filled the great theater, 
the excitement and dangers of the commercial, political, and social 
life, the superstitious devotees of " black art " learned " in the Ephesian 
letters," the oriental pomp, the military activity, the official display, 
the vast crowds of men, women, and children under the sway of a 
degrading code of ethics allowed and enforced by the religion of the 
city, the wretchedness, the vanity, the godlessness, the sin of it all 
gave Paul his call to labors that were unremitting and of greater 
duration than those spent in any other city. For three years (Acts 
20:31) he spared himself neither day nor night in order to bring the 
gospel message to every soul. 

2. Early days of Christianity in Ephesus. — When Paul reached 
Ephesus on his third missionary journey he found certain disciples 
there (Acts 19:1). These evidently were Jews who believed in John's 
gospel of a coming Messiah and who had submitted to his baptism, 
significant of repentance. They were not Christians in the fullest 
sense. They had not heard of the living Christ and the gift of the 
Spirit which accompanied Christian baptism. These Paul instructed 
and baptized. However, there were at least two Christians in the 
city, for Aquila and Priscilla, Paul's fellow-laborers in Corinth, were 
residents of Ephesus (18:2, 18-21, 26). Their earnestness and 
consecration must have borne fruit in the conversion of others during 
their stay here even as it led them to recognize the abilities of Apollos 
and to undertake to instruct him in the fuller message of Christianity 
(18:24-26). 

Some time before Paul's arrival this learned Jew of Alexandria, 
"mighty in the Scriptures," thoroughly earnest, godly, well informed 
concerning the prophecies of Jesus, began to preach in the synagogue. 
He, like the "disciples" Paul found when he arrived, knew only the 
message of John — the sure coming of the expected Messiah, and 
John's baptism. 

Priscilla and Aquila recognized the possibilities of the man, 
instructed him "in the way of God more accurately" and commended 
him heartily to the disciples of Achaia (Corinth) among whom 
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he had gone just before Paul came on the scene (Acts 18:27, 28; 
I Cor. 1:12). 

Some seed had been sown, therefore, when Paul came to his task. 
He found a few already Christian, notably Priscilla and Aquila, he 
found certain disciples ready for the larger instruction, and he found a 
place to begin among the Jews who had already heard Apollos. " The 
church' ' in the house of Aquila and Priscilla' ' (I Cor. 16:19) is 
evidently not to be referred to what Paul found when he arrived 
but to that which came into existence later. 

3. Christianity under Paul. — Our information of a work that 
covered three years is discouragingly meager and even that which we 
have is unsatisfactory. We have two sources of knowledge, one from 
the pen of the writer of Acts, the other from Paul himself. The 
letter to the Ephesians would seem to furnish some data, but it is no 
longer regarded as a personal letter to the church at Ephesus, but a 
circular letter to a group of churches of which Ephesus was one, 
and is therefore of little value in this connection. One chapter in 
Acts — the 19th — covers three years' work and another chapter — the 
20th — has a short report of Paul's farewell address to the Ephesian 
elders in which he recounts some of his experience in Ephesus. In 
Paul's letters to the Corinthians there are a few references to his 
Ephesian ministry (I Cor. 15:31, 32; 16:8, 19; II Cor. 1:8-10). 
The only other reference is found in Romans, chap. 16, which evi- 
dently is a misplaced communication to the disciples at Ephesus 
and which throws some light upon Paul's work at that place. 2 

Paul's ministry at Ephesus was a shorter ministry of three months 
among the Jews with the synagogue as the center of public activity 
and a longer ministry of over two years among the Gentiles with the 
school of Tyrannus as the public center. 

a) The Jewish Ministry. — Paul, though a missionary to the Gen- 
tiles, always began his labors, where possible, among his own country- 
men (Acts 13:5, 14; 14:1; 17:2; etc.). He did not depart from this 
custom here; when first he visited the city (18: 19) he preached in the 
synagogue and now again he uses the synagogue as a basis of work 
among his people (19:8). His former preaching was so favorably 
received that he had been requested to stay for a longer time. He 

2 See McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 275-79; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, I, 379-81. 
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could all the more now feel free to speak plainly and directly (ibid.). 
For three months he reasoned with his fellow- Jews about "The things 
of the kingdom of God," the principal theme being, probably, the 
messiahship of Jesus. When not preaching he was busied with other 
duties (20:20, 31) and it was during this period, evidently, that he 
instructed and baptized the twelve men who had been disciples of 
John the Baptist (19: 1-7). 

Paul's preaching this time, however, created determined opposition. 
Jews arose who tried to overthrow Paul's arguments by speaking 
derisively and inaccurately of "the Way," as the Christian life and 
teaching early came t6 be designated (Acts 9:2). Just what was done 
we do not know. In other cities the Jews planned to take his life. 
It is probable they did so here, though the account in Acts knows 
nothing of it. Paul, in his address to the Ephesian elders, speaks of 
certain trials which befell him at Ephesus because of the plots of the 
Jews (20: 19). These may have been the cause of his decision (19:8) 
to abandon definite work among the Jews, to cease the synagogue 
ministry, to turn to the Gentiles, to find some other place for his 
public services, and to separate his disciples — organize a Christian 
community — apart from the Jews. Though his heart's desire was 
that Israel might be saved (Rom. 10:1) yet, here as elsewhere, he had 
to turn from his people because of their hardness of heart. 

There are three phases of Paul's labors with the Jews, — his work 
with John's disciples resulting in the baptism of several, his work with 
the orthodox Jews resulting in opposition and final abandonment of 
definite work among them, and his experience with Jewish exorcists 
or sorcerers. 

Ephesus was a center of superstition and magic. Not only Gen- 
tiles but Jews practiced it. Sorcery had a large following and a large 
literature. "The Ephesian letters," or magic formulae, had a wide 
reputation. Paul's miraculous cures (Acts 19:11, 12) were, to these 
people, manifestations of a higher form of magic. They listened to 
Paul's words as he healed, and then, thinking the name of Jesus was 
a sort of magic formula, they attempted to heal by using the same 
phrase. 

Seven Jews, trying this name upon a man with an evil spirit, met 
such speedy and thorough humiliation that the power of the "black 
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art" was broken in this stronghold of sorcery, many were led to turn 
from their superstition, to put themselves under Paul's teaching, and 
to burn their books of magic publicly. It was estimated that these 
books were valued at above $10,000.00. 

Paul's work was thus advertised, his reputation increased, admira- 
tion and fear awakened among the people, both Jews and Greeks, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus magnified. " So mightily grew the word 
of the Lord and prevailed" (Acts 19:13-20). 

b) The Gentile Ministry. — When Paul turned his back upon the 
Jewish synagogue he had to find some other place for his public 
preaching. This was found in the lecture-hall of one Tyrannus, 
an expounder of some form of pagan philosophy. Paul here showed 
his ability of adaptation: whether the hall was an abandoned hall, 
or whether he used it part of the day and Tyrannus another part, is 
not know T n. He evidently had a central and strategic location, and he 
was assured of an audience as well as a place of distinction in the cul- 
ture of a city. He was unembarrassed by any connection with the 
Jews, and for two years he continued to preach and discuss daily in 
this schoolroom. This ministry was very far-reaching. The resi- 
dents of Ephesus heard the word; visitors from out the city came to 
his lecture-hall, listened, and took back home glowing reports; Paul 
himself, in connection with this preaching, organized his disciples 
into evangelistic groups and sent them out through the surrounding 
country; converts were made among residents and visitors who, in 
turn, became evangelizing agents. One result is seen in the state- 
ment, "All they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks" (Acts 19:10). Undoubtedly the seven 
churches of Asia were founded during this period, though their origin 
is uncertain (Rev., chaps. 1-3). 

Such success, however, could not be long unnoticed. It awakened 
intense opposition. Acts knows only one Gentile conflict, namely, 
that which issued in Paul's leaving Ephesus. Paul's letters, however, 
seem to refer to another struggle with the Gentiles and one that was 
more severe and dangerous. In I Cor. 15 : 30-32, written at Ephesus, 
Paul declares he stands in jeopardy every hour, that he dies daily, 
that he fought with beasts at Ephesus. In II Cor. 1:8-10 he refers 
to the great affliction which came to him in Asia (Ephesus during 
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this time was his headquarters) , one which not only depressed him but 
one which was well-nigh fatal, the rescue from which was a veritable 
resurrection. In Rom., chap. 16, if we adopt the view that it is a note 
written to the Ephesians, Paul speaks of Prisca and Aquila as those 
who laid down their own necks for him. Ephesus was the home of 
these disciples (vss. 3, 4), of Andronicus and Junias, who were his 
fellow-prisoners (vs. 7). 

All of this indicates a far different conflict than that narrated in 
Acts. It must have preceded the conflict of Acts 19 : 23-41 . 

A probable construction of the course of events would be a conflict 
with the city authorities incited perhaps by the Jews in which Paul and 
several of his disciples were arrested, the throwing of Paul into the 
arena to fight with wild beasts, the "sentence of death" for violation 
of some political or religious law, the efforts of Priscilla and Aquila to 
save him, his providential deliverance, a deliverance so wonderful 
that Paul was a marked and favored man in Ephesus, resuming his 
work and laboring until the last conflict broke out under the leadership 
of Demetrius. We wish we had more accurate knowledge of this 
tremendous experience in Paul's life. We can only conjecture on 
the basis of the passages here given, and this conjecture is not alto- 
gether without its difficulties. If Paul did actually fight with beasts 
at Ephesus is it not strange that he did not enumerate this trial along 
with the others in his famous catalogue of afflictions (II Cor. 11:23- 
28) especially as it was so exceptional if it did occur ? 

Whatever the cause and the course of this first conflict with the 
Gentiles, greed under the guise of religion was the cause of the final 
conflict (Acts 19:23-41). Paul's labors had interfered greatly with 
the maintenance of pagan worship. His attacks upon idolatry had 
borne fruit. Not only in Ephesus but in all Asia the worship of Diana 
had fallen into some disrepute (vss. 23-27). Little would men have 
cared, however, if their wealth did not depend upon the maintenance 
of religion as then organized. A falling-off in the adherents of the 
Diana worship meant a great decrease in the manufacture and sale 
of all things connected with the regular and special services of the 
temple. Especially affected was the trade in small shrines of Diana 
made of silver, marble, or terra-cotta and containing an image of the 
goddess. One Demetrius, a silversmith, whose pocket-book had 
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suffered because of Paul's success, finally called a meeting of his guild 
of craftsmen and so aroused them by his appeals to their income- 
interests and their religious sentiments that they went out to seek 
vengeance upon Paul. A mob soon formed out of the easily excitable 
population. Paul was searched for but was not found owing to the 
efforts of some friendly officials (Asiarchs) . Gaius and Aristarchus, 
Paul's companions, however, were caught and carried to the theater. 
Every attempt at a speech was met by howls and the cry," Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians." Finally the town-clerk succeeded in quieting 
and dispersing the crowd by threats of punishment for an unjustifiable 
breaking of the city's peace and by counsels to seek redress through 
the proper judicial channels. 

Some time before this Paul had been convinced that he ought to 
leave Ephesus before long, go over into Macedonia and Achaia, then 
on to Jerusalem, and at last take his way to Rome. In accordance 
with this purpose he had sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia 
to prepare for his coming (Acts 19:21, 22). He now evidently inter- 
prets this experience in Ephesus as the signal for his departure. He 
hurriedly calls his disciples together, and having left with them his 
final message he departs for Macedonia (Acts 20:1). Thus his 
ministry at Ephesus closes. We learn something more, however, 
of the character of the man and the nature of his work at Ephesus 
from Luke's report of Paul's words to the Ephesian elders gathered 
at Miletus to meet him when he stopped there on his way to Jerusalem 
(Acts 20:17-35). Note the varied character of his work: teaching 
publicly and privately (19:20), admonishing everyone (vs. 31), work- 
ing at his trade to support himself and those with him (vss. ^^, 34). 
Note how his labors were characterized: undertaken as one fully 
surrendered to the Lord; with lowliness of mind; saturated with 
tears of sympathy, sorrow, anxiety, desire; accompanied by suffering 
and hardship (vs. 19); sparing not himself in his ministry (vs. 24); 
holding nothing back (vss. 20, 27); coveting no man's silver, gold, or 
clothing (vs. t,^). Note its duration, three years; its range, everyone; 
its intensity, with tears day and night (vs. 31) . While the great themes 
of his teaching were repentance and faith (vs. 21), yet he shrank not 
from declaring anything that was profitable (vs. 20) , even the whole 
counsel of God (vs. 27). The one controlling aim of all this ministry 
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he reveals (v. 24) — to accomplish his course (Phil. 3:12-14; II Tim. 
4:7), to fulfil his God-given ministry of declaring the gospel of God's 
grace as seen in Jesus Christ (Gal. 1:16; Acts 26:12-20). 

in. Paul's journey to Macedonia, achaia, and 

JERUSALEM 

The rest of Paul's third missionary journey is occupied with a 
few months' visitation in Macedonia and Achaia and on the homeward 
trip to Jerusalem making a few stops by the way. 

While at Ephesus news had come to Paul of the serious condition 
of the church at Corinth. He had visited Corinth, evidently, while 
at Ephesus; he had corresponded with it; he had sent messengers 
to it. Now again he directs his way to the city where he had labored 
on the preceding tour and spends three months in Corinth and 
vicinity. The Corinthian correspondence reveals the situation to us, 
and that will be treated in a later issue. Another reason for his trip 
into Macedonia and Achaia was to secure the collection which he 
was gathering from all the Gentile churches for the relief of the saints 
in Jerusalem (Rom. 15:26; IC0r.16.-2; II Cor. 8 : 1 ff. ; IICor.9:2). 
A plot of the Jews was discovered just as he was about to leave for 
Syria, so he abandons his plan of taking a ship at Corinth and goes 
on foot to Philippi. From there he sails for Troas where most of his 
party is waiting for him. In Troas, where on a previous visit he had 
heard the Macedonian call (Acts 1 6 : 8, 9) , he stays for one week. Sun- 
day finds him here and he joins with the disciples in the observance 
of the Lord's Supper, the only record we have of such an event in 
Paul's life. It throws light upon the custom of the churches. The 
observance was at night. It was preceded by a lengthy sermon which 
in this case was brought to a sudden termination by the falling of a 
lad from the third story window who was picked up dead. Paul 
immediately went down and succeeded in restoring him to life, after 
which he returned, joined the disciples in the Lord's Supper, talked 
with them until dawn, and then departed (Acts 20:3-12). While his 
companions came by boat from Troas to Assos, for some reason Paul 
traveled by land and alone, joining the rest at Assos and thence sailing 
with them to Miletus. Paul was anxious to reach Jerusalem with his 
collection before Pentecost. For this reason, although he knew he 
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would never see Ephesus again, the scene of his longest ministry, he 
passed it by (20:13-16). But he sent for the elders to meet him at 
Miletus. Here he took leave of them in an address, a scant report of 
which we have in Acts 20:17-35, and with sorrow and tears he left 
by ship for Jerusalem. The route home can easily be traced. From 
Cos by Rhodes they came to Patara where they changed ships, taking 
one bound for Phoenicia, and after some days' sailing they landed at 
Tyre, staying here seven days while the ship changed her cargo 
(21:1-6). When the time came for Paul to leave, all the Tyrian 
disciples with their wives and children came down to the beach and 
there "we prayed, and bade each other farewell." 

After one day's stop at Ptolemais, the sea voyage ended at Caesarea 
where Paul was entertained several days at the home of Philip the 
evangelist (21: 7-1 7 ; 8 : 4-40) . Here in a symbolic manner a Judaean 
prophet foretold Paul's arrest by the Gentiles at Jerusalem, which led 
to an earnest entreaty on the part of Paul's friends that he would give 
up his journey thither. With breaking heart, yet stern rebuke, he 
declared his readiness to die, if need be, at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord. Their entreaties ceased and not long after the last portion 
of the journey was made and Paul and his party arrived at Jerusalem 
and lodged with Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple (21 : 14-16). 



